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destroyed the largest cannon in the fort.   A white flag
was raised and the siege was over.

"Then put I in certain bands who fell straight to

execution."

In these words Lord Grey reports to his sovereign
the slaughter of men and women, to the number of six
hundred, who had given themselves up as prisoners.
It is easy for us to feel horror at such a deed. But
Elizabeth felt no such emotion. On the contrary, she
seems to regret, in her letter to Grey, that the officers
had been spared. Had she had the option "they would
have served for a terror to such as might hereafter be
drawn to be the executioners of so wicked an enter-
prise." Moreover, it is to be noted that Mendoza, the
Spanish ambassador, registered no protest. The Span*
iards and Italians had been caught in a trap. They had
had neither the skill nor the courage to fight. Their
commission came not from Philip of Spain, but from
the Pope. And neither Elizabeth nor any of her min-
isters, soldiers, or admirals would admit for a moment
the right of the Holy Father to wage war. Lord Grey
had told the envoys that they were pirates and could
claim no terms whatever. And it is to be borne in
mind that many Englishmen, like Winter at Burntis-
land, fought for Elizabeth on exactly those terms.
They had to run the risk of being hanged as pirates
or burned as heretics while the Queen, for policy's sake,
coolly denied any knowledge of their enterprises. And
if those enterprises succeeded, she as coolly accepted
the glory, the power, and the profit.
That Frobisher and Winter had anything to do with
this unhappy exhibition of "frightfulness" is highly im-
probable. They were in charge of the ships, and so
far as we know, when Sir William went ashore to direct
the gunnery Frobisher remained to direct the attack
from the sea. It is true that Captain Bmghain in the